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will explain our experience. Realism is such a theory, for it alone makes the 
order and relations of immediate experience intelligible. Realism is "eine 
erklarende Theorie der erlebten Wirklichkeit." The author insists that his 
realism is not the ordinary dualism of reality and its copy in consciousness; the 
relation is more complex. It is the relation between an abstract thought com- 
plex and a concretum which it intends and means. It appears to the reviewer 
very much as if, in developing the concept of this relationship, the dualism 
upon which so much earlier insistence was laid now broke down. It appears 
that the object is not merely represented in consciousness; it is actually pre- 
sented to us, only mcht anschaulich. " Es ist uns (als objective raumliche 
Gestalt z. B.) auf diese Weise doch so, wie es ist, deutlich und vergegenwartigt, 
wenn auch nicht anschaulich, wenn auch indirekt, diskursive zusammen- 
gesetzt, und wird nicht durch die Bewusstseinsgebilde der Erkenntnis bloss 
vertreten." 1 

That there is a real world which must be presupposed if we are to make 
our immediate experience intelligible, has been said before, and by others 
than dualistic realists. That a critical idealism, no more than positivism — 
and we may also add, no more than neo-realism — can give us such a real 
world is here persuasively set forth. But that the ' 'Other" of our immediate 
experience is so completely an Other as realistic dualism has implied is far 
from convincing. The author's demand for a dualistic realism is really a 
demand for a metaphysics; it is a discontent with the purely descriptive ideal 
of positivism, with the subjectivism of critical idealism, with any one-dimen- 
sional world of immediacy. And this demand also has made itself felt in 
idealism, but in an idealism scarcely recognized by this author. It is dismissed 
in a few words as something metaphysical and unscientific. As if, indeed, a 
dualistic realism, grounded on the principle of Logizitat, were not itself etwas 
metaphysisch! 

George P. Adams. 
The University of California. 

The Conception of a Kingdom of Ends in Augustine, Aquinas, and Leibniz. 

By Ella Harrison Stokes. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 

1912. — pp. iv, 129. 

In this monograph Miss Stokes has made a careful study of the doctrines 
of Augustine, Aquinas, and Leibniz with reference to the conception of the 
kingdom of ends, and a brief comparison of these doctrines with that of Kant. 
In the study of her problem she considers the general social and political 
situation that led up to the formulation of each of the three conceptions, and 
discusses the relation of each to its author's conceptions of the constitution of 
the universe and the nature of man and to his estimate of the value of the 
social and political institutions of his day. 

Augustine's "City of God" shows an advance upon the Stoic conception in 
several respects: it takes account of man's emotional nature; it conceives the 

1 Page 225. 
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individual, not as isolated from his fellows, but as standing in vital relations 
with them; and it provides for a partial realization of the ideal on earth (by 
means of the Church) and for a complete realization in the society of heaven. 
On the other hand, there are various elements in the theory that are more or 
less incompatible with the conception of a kingdom of ends. Such are: the 
practical denial of moral initiative to man; the belief that membership in the 
kingdom is limited by arbitrary decrees of God; undue emphasis upon the 
authority of the Church and the infallibility of her dogmas; and the tendency 
to exalt asceticism and to underestimate the value of existing social institu- 
tions as a means to the building of the " City of God." Aquinas is less rigorous 
in his interpretation of predestination and original sin and attributes to the 
individual some degree of moral initiative. His conception of the kingdom 
of ends is more concrete than Augustine's, chiefly because it recognizes more 
fully that social and political institutions and the natural moral tendencies of 
man may all help to further the establishment of the universal church. The 
chief defects of the conception are that it exalts the life of contemplation above 
the life of action; that it conceives of the dogmas and customs of the Church 
as infallible; and that it emphasizes too strongly those elements in religion 
whose value is only symbolic. Leibniz represents a further advance. He 
accepts the doctrine of future punishment only with great limitation; he in- 
sists that membership in the kingdom of grace is possible for all, instead of 
being confined to a few, and that each individual has a right to such an educa- 
tion as will fit him for this membership; he urges that action and contempla- 
tion are intimately related and equally important; he seeks to free the Church 
from the fetters of dogma by preaching the gospel of a true catholicity; and he 
goes beyond the recognition that Aquinas gave a natural morality in his insis- 
tence that membership in the visible church is not essential to membership in 
the church invisible. The chief defects of his conception are that his doctrine 
of the monads involves the denial of all interaction between members of the 
kingdom of grace and that he limits "active citizenship in the political state 
to the few" (p. 116). 

On the whole the doctrine of the kingdom of ends shows a steady develop- 
ment from Augustine to Leibniz. The conceptions of the nature of man and 
the purpose of God change in the direction of a wider extension of active 
membership in the kingdom; and there is an increasing tendency to recognize 
in the institutions of human society forces that are effective in the building 
up of the divine order. 

In this brief notice I can do little more than present the chief conclusions 
that Miss Stokes reaches as a result of her investigation. As to the means by 
which the conclusions are established, she supports her assertions by numerous 
citations, and so far as I am able to judge, she seems to me to have justified 
the main points of her interpretation. Her monograph bears the marks of 
thorough work and of sympathetic and intelligent interpretation. Unfor- 
tunately it lacks an index — a serious defect in a study in which there is so 
much detail as there is in this one. Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Mount Holyoke College. 



